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ABSTRA.CT 

Thist paper describes a first 
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contingent upon receiving "good^^ coiiduc't lette] 
faaily trip^' letters continued to beTsen^ home 
school B±sbehavior rates declined evein further 
teacher and aother pradse, and the golpd behavi 
.maintained |:he child*srappropriate ol^ssrooa b 
cautions that, given^ the case-.study nato^re of 
findings ni^ed to be interpreted uithuciariticn. 
larger sa&ple would prdvide requisite l^ata' for 
generaiizability of findings. (Authcr/PFS) 
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* ■ Home-Letters as a TecBnique in Behavior Maaagejijeixt^ . • 

^Various behavioral techniques usinrg reinforcers available in ^ 
school settings have successfully reduced problem behaviours in school 
children, "''for example, the efficacy of token 'economies has been re- ■ 
peatedly demonstrated (O'Leary § BecHer/ 1967; O'Leary, Becker, Evans 
S^udargas', 1969). Some studies "havS also included re.sources 'avail- 
able inliome or reiidential settings. In Bailey,' Wolf, and, Phillips' 
('-1970) study, for example, a school teacher sent .daily conduct -tards, 
describiSig study time and misconduct, to personnel at a residential 
home." \^hen- these Reports efam'ed positive and negative"- rewards at the 
residential center, ffiudy time impfoved and disruptive c-lassroom behav- 
. ior decreased, "in another study, McKenzie, Clark, Wolf, Kothe-ra, and 
Benson (1963) instructed parents to* reward their children with' varioi^^ 
amounts of money for grades C and better and to withdraw money. for • 
.incompletes. By school, end, academic performance^ had improved for all 
children.. Ayllon, Garger and Pisor (1975) asked a teacher to send 

■ parents ^aily "goad behavior" letter^. if theiT children were not dis- 
ruptive in qlass. Parents gave their children rewards, recognition, 
and,ap^»reefiati<^n when "they returned home with this lett,er. Rates 'of . 

■ classroom- disrupfiyeness were reduced dramatically when' this technique 
was ijnplem-ented. The above studies indicate that a multit,ude of rein- 
forcer? in school and home settings have been used effectively in 

-behavior management 'interventions. It is unfortunate that adequate • 
'folloW-ups of-rthese interventions often have -not been contlUcted. 



TLe present study ^iiivestigated tfie differential Effectiveness of 
two behavipral strategies (1 / tnstructiens Were given to the teacher 
to reward appropriate and ignore problem behaviors, and. 2\ notes des-- 
•qribirig daily behavior were sent to the child's mother and a home 
contingency program was' implemented) in bringing about reductions in 
a child'' s problem behaviors. *The ^positive Methodological features of 
tlie study included a four week baseline period, two separate behavioral 
interventions, and a four week 'follow-up peri^ to assess gerferalization 
of program gains, ' - ' , • ^ 



Method 



' The, educational setting for this program was a parochial schdOl ( - 
* • ' ■* 

-\ , 

♦located ui Chicago. A six year, three month old black male vtas 
selected by .the teacher for this school consultation program because^ 
of liigh levels of inappropriate 'classroom behavior; ' ,^ 
1 Continuo\is behavioral data were obtained from da^ly cl^assroom 
'observations by two research technicians, not familiar \(rith the purpose 
|of the study, utilizing avmodified version of tke format descrpLbed in 
Solomon and ¥ah\er (1973). The thre§ "behavioral .classifications. 

With appropriate desirable _and pjtjBlem behaviors; contained within each, 
were defijied as:\ ' ^ 



;alking (T) \4esirabie child speaks when .recognized by teacher^ 

jroblem - cKilci emits a.nonpermitted»*souTi<l, in 
vidlatibn of tl^e teacher's rules*" /'f' 
T^k OTig desirable child focusing on task (e.g, ^.Jfla^ipUla^^ 



5 



"ting objects at his own desk in accordairce 

with teacher *s rules) * 
• » * ' •« 

]problem - child focusing offHask C^.g., using his - 
" ' hahds to play with his 6^ pi^operty, com- 

^munity property, another child * s .pxof)erty, 
- ^ or aiTother .child, thereby violating teacher 

' * > ' rules) . ' * , * 

Out of Seat CO) desia;able - child leaves seat fqllo^^ring teacher's per- 

mission- 

« * f— 

vProblem - child leaves seat without perm}.srt"on 



* The target child was observed du^ring a morning rl*ading period for ^ 
five minutes daily, using a fifteen second observe and. fift^een secortd-i _ 
'record observational fonftat. Only the first problem or desirable be- 
havior observed during the fifteen second observe inteiral was recorded,. 
The daily average f)fercent of problem Jjehaviors n^as computed by sijmming 

h ■ : 

the three types of problem behaviors and dividing^ the iiuifiber of* fifteen 
second intervals the child was* observed^ ,^ 

Two classropm observors reached 80% agreement on each category 
for four* consecutive sessi<)ns prior to the start, of baseline observa^ 
tions. During the different ^phase^ of tf^e project), weekly reliabil^ 
ity checks were made, Avef age^observer agreement ^lagreements/agreement 
and- disagreements] was .99% for type of a<;^tivity jCe.g., -talking, on- » 
task, out. of seat)* arid 99% for problem vs.^ desirable -behavior. , 



Piogyam ' , _ : * , ' ' 

■.J ' • * . ' 

' *' .Th-ere were four phases in the study. I?uring the first *fo,ur weeks 

(Phase 1), bas;eline measures 'of tfie* three behavioral categories were 
obtained..' Djiring weeks five and six QPhase 2),' the' intervention con- 
sisted' of .weekly discussions of general behavior modification principles 
b&tVfeen the t'eacher and consul^JLn^ psychologist (the first author} . • 

^ f ' t 

'The teacher was- asked* to reward appropriate behaviors and igi^ore pro- 

blem behaviors. *Ph^se 3 'lasted from weeks seVen to 'eleven. Each 'day 

the target child received a letter from his'teacher which was. delivered 
• - ■ •^ ' . ■ . . > ' 

-to his" mother. If the child-manifeSted less than 40% problem behavioprs, 

he was praised and given a <;oramending letter," whereas greater "than or, 

eaual to 40% misbehavior resulted in an unfavorable letter. IVhen this 

procedure was initiated, the child's mother pro^nised that if he receive^ 

primarily "favorable letters, he.j^ould be ahlp to go on a special family 

trip. Positive letters also earned the- child praise from his jnother. 

Wring.. Phase 4, the child continued to receive positive or snegatiye 

* ♦ 

letters cVntii^ent upon* deUy conduct, however, no external home cont4n- 
gencies were'iraplemented.. Teacher and mother praise* continued to be 
earned with' positive letters. 

' - . ■ ^ Results 

^ . ■ ■ • ' *?- . * . a 

• During the baseline peripd; ^the target child manifested .^daily 
average of 5.0% problem- behaviors..' .Furthermore, the teacher seated that 

,'his- prdbieni behaviors vere'extr©mel)t«disftptive sinde ot'her children 
often iinitated-his acting out behaviors.. . . 



During Ptiase 2, problem 'behaviors were only s^lightly reduced to 

48%. After tKe child's anofher and teacher jointly -'instititfed the token 

letter syst/em. Kith its contingent family trip^ the' percentage of 

discipline problems diminished to 31%.' This loyr frcLquency , of 'manage- 
* — ^ • 

meiit difficulty decreased even ^further J:o ?9% during tKe four-week 
follow-up period. Djuring this .phase, tjie teacher reported T:hat other . 
children in her classroom were generally better behaved and responded*, 
more positively to her directioT\$. 

Discussion 

♦ 

/.The study's main finding was that home-letters, with, and 'without 
an external contingency CF^ases 3 and 4), conduced substantial 'reduq- 



tions in problem beh^iofsj whereas general discussions of behavioral 
'techniques C?h.ase 2) did ncft affect classroom misbehaviors. Given 
the child'.% high rates of problem befiaviors, it- is ^possible that solely 
attending to desirable behaviors and "ignoring (disruptive behavioa;:s was 
"not a., potent ^enough technique, to reduce the child's rule violations, 
* It' is also cQnceivabl'e that^ere discussions df these behavioral 

V 

principles did not 'lead -to a change in the teacher's reinforcing be-' 
haviors.* In any events implementation of the Hbme.-lelt^r contingency 
led to iimnediate positive changes in the child's' classroom behaviors* 
The target child, initially was extremely interested *in attaining* 
positive ^aily reports in order to gain ""access to a family vacation. 
The authors had planned to excludf daily. letters^'frolm tRe fbllowr-up 
period, however, both 'the chil.d^and teacher requested that, letters 



be continue^ in this last phasfe. ' 'the teacher feiit that letters were 

helping the child gain better controj. over" his behavior. The child ^ 

continued to be e^^tremely^ eager to receive^ positive reports, and looked 

ton^ard to the concomitant teacher and mother praise. During this * 

last phase,* rates of misbehaviors continued to decline. The target 

child learned sel£-regulator>^. s.kil Is initially. to meet the external 

contingency and later to eaVn praise from the teacher and the mother. 

The present study suggests that a relatively 'simple le'tter-hom6 

contingency can bring about important positive changes ia a child with 

, • i ^ 

school acting-out problems. Furthermore, after removal of tT[ie,.,co^i- 

tingency,*the mere presence of the letter- and pr.ai^i, effectively^ 

maintained classroom gains.- Given the case-study n^ature of this study,* 

the findings need to be interpreted with caution. Replication, of this 



studj^ with a larger sample would proyide requisite data for, determining 
the general izability of findings. 
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